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Mankind. With this view these introductory pages have 
been written. 
CONTENTS. 
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teristic features of the Jews may be recognised in the 
sculpture of the temples of Luxor and Karnac in Egypt, 
where they have been depicted for nearly thirty centuries. 
Thus, amid the constant change and succession of indi- 
viduals, we can trace to the earliest ages the form and 
character first impressed by the Creator, uninterruptedly 
tranamitted from parent to offspring: “one generation 
asseth away,” but another cometh, like in form, structure, 

bits, and the limits of its existence; and man, however he 
may become modified by education, however exalted his 
condition of mental and moral refinement, is yet born the 
same helpless, dependent being, with the same dormant 
faculties of mind and body, as the first offspring of our 


original parents 

is wonderful identity of physical formation, continued 
and preserved through countless generations, and that, too, 
under circumstances the most dissimilar, has given rise to 
many ridiculous theories respecting the first origin of the 
human family. The more generally received opinion is the 
one drawn from the Book of Genesis, by which we are 
taught that Eve was the mother of all living, and that the 
eleven races, or varieties of man, described by Dr. Pickering, 
however they may sppear to differ from each other in their 
Physical conformation, constitute, nevertheless, one gene 
and one 


species. 

It has been contended by distinguished naturalists that 
not only is proof wanting of’ the derivation of mankind from 
Eve, but that probability is opposed to it; others detect an 
absolute difference of species in the beings placed.upon the 
earth by the Almighty. Another class speak of separate 
acts of ‘creation, by which certain of the more, prominent 
nations had their individual origin in different parts of the 
earth; and these mingling, afterwards, gave rise to those 
subordinate varieties hereafter to be described. 

Another class startle by putting aside the notion of the 
immutability of species, and boldly conjecturing that inferior 
organisations, either fortuitously, or by necessity, or by the 
operation of latent laws of nature, have by degrees become 

ereloped into the human form, and that hence have been 
created those wonderful diversities which have puzzled our 
ideas of unity, and defied alike the speculations of the 
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dually and proportionally widened,” and again becomes 
Somewhat nanbwer in passing backwards towards the ‘pro- 
montorium, when it ends in an obtuse point. 

b. The round form pelvis; a pelvis in which the upper ° 
opening is round; the circumference, particularly at the 
symphysis and horizontal branches of the pubes, is more 
spread out than in the round oval form, whereas the conju- 
gate has nearly the same extent as the transverse diameter. 

c. The square. or four-sided form, is the shape of a pelvis 
of which the sides, ially that formed by the os pubis, 
are flat and broad, eo that the upper opening forms nearly & 
perfect square; the transverse diameter is greater than the 


conjugate, 
FE The sedge shape—Keil-formige ur-becken-form, belongs 
to the pelvis which appears on both sides com 80 a8 


to be narrower from side to side than from front to back. 
‘The ossa pubis unite under an acute angle, and the hori- 
zontal branches run backwards in a ceghter direction 
than in the oval form; the conjugate is lengthened, and the 
upper opening is oblong. rather than oval. 

All the existing varieties in the form of this bony struc- 
ture belong to one or other of the abore four principal forms; 
and as specimens of each form can be found in the different 
races of men, it follows, that there exists no particular 
figure of the pelvis which is a permanent characteristic of 
any one race, M. Weber has also laid down a similar 
arrangement in the forms of the skull, maintaining that four 
principal forms. bearing corresponding designations, may be 
pointed out in the shapes of the head, and that skulls 
senting a conformity with each and every one of these 


principal types. are to be found in several different races. 
Differer other parts of the body undoubtedly t 
themselves. if individuals 


Is of one race be compared with those 
of another. The bones of the leg of the Negro are much 
more conrer in front than in Europeans, producing what is 
commonly known as “ the cucumber-shin ;” the foot is leas 
arched. being broad and fist, but the same conformation is 
often seen in Europeans. It has been said that skeletons 
of Negroes have sometimes sir lumbar vertebre, but Dr. 
Prichard eaw an instance of this in an European. With 
regard to stature, the same physician observes, that “there 
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SOUTHWESTERN OREGON. 


I am indebted to the notes of Mr. Agate and Mr. 
Brackenridge for the following particulars respecting the 
natives seen on the journey from the Columbia to San 
Francisco in California. 

“ The party left the Willamette settlement on the 9th of 
September, and on the same day met with some Kx1ckaTaTs 
from the neighbourhood of Vancouver, who had come on a 
hunting excursion. This tribe is distinguished by having 
the lower part of the septum of the nose cut away. 10th; 
Crossed a creek, near a large native burial-place, where 
wooden utensils and other articles were deposited. On the 
18th, footsteps of natives were seen, and also a fish-weir. 

“On the 14th the party fell in with.an old Kanarvra, whose 
portrait was sketched by Mr. Agu. ‘He wore moccasins, 
an elk-skin dress, a cap of fox-skin with the ears rémain- 
ing, and his quiver was of seal-skin, Mr. Agate remarked 
further, that the. costume of the Kalapuya women is not 
unlike the Polynesian. For the last four days the prairies 
were found to be stripped of herbage by fires, some still 
burning, that had been ki ‘it was said, to facilitate the 
gathering of sun-flower seed.” No marks of fire had been 
observed in Interior Oregon. 

“On the 15th the party crossed the Kalapuya or Elk 
Ridge, which is upwards of a thousand, feet in elevation, 
and separates the waters of the Willamette and Umpqua 
Rivers ;” and likewise, to all appearance, the Kalapuya 
from the Umgua tribe. “16th, Mr. Agate was of tl 
party that visited the Fort. The Canadian in charge was 
in daily expectation of an attack from the natives, partly in 
consequence of a refusal to supply them with ammunition : 
he attributed the hostile disposition of the natives south of 
this place to the circumstance of the small-pox having been 
accidentally introduced among them, and he discouraged any 
attempt to proceed further. 17th, In the mean time the 
camp was visited, both on this and on the preceding day, by 
different natives, who appeared friendly and inoffensive, anc 
soon went away. 

“On the 18th, the journey was resumed, and the party 
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T might hear him conkerse in it; but these if appeared, 
could only speak Soahili. A vocabulary would doubtless 
being 


from the main land, these circumstances have a bearing 
on the question of the original population of the Comoro 
Islands and Madagascar. : 

‘The above three individuals were the only aboriginal Ne- 
groes I have met upon their native soil ; for, notwithstanding 
that I have looked upon a large portion of the outline of 
the African continent, it has been miy lot to set foot on it 
only in Egypt and at the Cape. I have, however, seen great 
numbers of the exported aboriginals, belonging probably to 
most of the countries that afford slaves; and at Zanzibar I 
have seen, in addition, a few aboriginal Ne visitors, The 
following details respecting the tribes which inhabit the 
main land of Eastern Africa were collected at Zanzibar. 

‘The Wayrxa possess the country around Mombas, and 
their towns were found by Dr. Krapf to be “protected by 
deing built in clumps of thick woods;” it is presumed, against 
the incursions of the Ethiopian tribes who border on the 
north and partly on the west. The Wanika are known at 
Zanzibar ouly as slaves, and, as such, are in request for the 
special purpose of “procuring toddy ;” for, from livin, 
the coast, they have been accustomed to climb cocoa-palms. 
Notwithstanding that they were said to be common on the 
plantations, I fell in with Duta single individual. 

‘This man bore the marks of national designation, consist- 
ing of a single notch filed between the two upper front teeth, 
with numerous small scars on the breast. He gave me the 
following account of himself and his nation: “ He belonged 
to Giriama, a town on the beach, two days’ journey to the 
northward of Mombas. The Wanika extend from Giriama, 
two days’ journey into the interior, and the country beyond 
is uninhabited.” He had not heard of the river Oozy ; but 
from the opposite direction the “Mombas people are con- 


* In tho Negro languages of this part of Aftica, the plural is formed by 
changing the initial “m” into." An instance of some analogy may be 
remarked in our English “ me” and we.” 
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one, extending from the Mediterranean, by the way of Con- 
stantinople, 10 Northern Hindosten and to Calcutta. I 
heard nothing of Armenians in the Arab countries, nor in 
Southwestern Hlindostan, except at the city of Bombay. 
Here I saw several of their tombs in the Eurdpean burying- 
ground, and I remarked that they were provided with a 
niche for burning ineense, like those of the Indian Muslims. 
In the Mediterranean, Armenians. are now frequent 
passengers in the steamboats to and from the Levant; a 
circumstance attributable, in a good measure, to the extent 
of their commercial relations. Many Armenians aro doubt- 
less settled in the principal cities of the United States, 
although their presence may not be generally known. 


ASSYRIANS. 


T have not heard of any modern distinctive name for the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Huphrates, and I have 
therefore had recourse to an ancient appellation. ‘The 
district is well known on the Indian Ocean, as belonging to 
Turkey, its southern angle being interposed between Persia 
and the territory of the Arabs. Formerly it was the seat 
of the power of the Caliphs; and although the lower country 
has been much overrun by Arab tribes, I believe there is 
some separate nationality remaining. 

‘While conversing at Singapore with a Barbary Arab, an 
individual interposed, with great case and address, to assist 
in the interpretation, His polished manners, and the 

vraceful disposition of his turban (an art regarded as very 
difficult), at once attracted attention. According to his 
own account, he belonged to Babylon (Bagdad). And in 
reply to a question respecting the personal appearance of 
the “Bedouins, he stated, that “some of them were white, 
others brown, and that some were black.” ‘The conversa- 
tion, however, was soon interrupted by his withdrawing, 
having taken umbrage at the rudeness of European manners. 
His complexion was at least as fair and as clear as that of any 
northern European ; and, in costume and mental refinement 
he differed widely from the Turks of the Mediterranean. 

From the geographical position it seems probable that 
many natives of the valley of the Euphrates, visit Hindcstan 
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occupations, Shem to other eastes; and that even the 

work in which he was then engaged (correcting » Mabratia 

Dictionary for the English Government) was rather deroga- 

tory to his dignity.” “With Pace: to the practicability of 

Tower castes, if he c itertain such an idea, he 

that “the Sudras would probably receive him, and 

give a wife; but this was by no means @ matter of 

Sp an and the Mahrs, who are the lowest of all castes, 
wor 

* Formerly besa was @ severe: punishment for the um 

wearing of the Braninical cord; but the English 

having declined to interfere in the matter, 16 18 

nat at easy to distinguish » Bramin. For 

he oars could not be deceived, but Bramins 

ia shen, frequently. ‘This, he exclaimed, is the Age 


ite or move princes) in India elaim to be Kshatryns, 


with some of people, in one or more 
districts, who keep themselves aloof from other castes, and 
are respected by the Sudras; but he thought that they have 
rather a sort of substitute for the ae 

opts ogni eerectiag 4 1 Wyse, or mer- 

at “a great mixture of Sudras 

exists meee — persons od now exercise the profession.” 
He further declared, somewhat unexpectedly, that “the 
Sudras themselves are nearly extinet.’ 

‘Mr, Alien, of tho American Mission, had found “great 
variation in. habits among the population of different parts ot 
India; much confusion in the accounts of writers having 
arisen from attributing to the whole people that which 
tme im a district only. Bramins may compose, perhap: 
‘one-tenth ef the population of India. In some districts 

fare rare, and are confined toa few large temples, and 
little influence throughout the mass of the popu- 

too, of the Bramins are quite ignorant, and 

‘not even learned to rend. ‘The Mahrattas are the only 
over whom the Bramins have obtained political 
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inhabiting Tropical Africa, while the diversity diminishes as 
we recede, until districts of greater territorial extent are 
inhabited ‘by but a single race. 

‘Again, some accordance may be found in the history and 
habits of the Arab tribes, holding, as they d do, the country 
interposed between the heart of Africa and extensive and 
important seats of population; while these are occupied in 
regular succession by pastoral and agricultural nations. 
‘The disowning, too, by the Desert tribes, of such individuals 
as take up agricultural pursuits, looks very like the incipient 
extension of population. 

is something, also, in the fixed condition of the 
African tribes, on w ich, ‘Time, in some instances, seems 
scarcely to make an impression; something in the near 
approach to the absence of Invention, or of the spontaneous 
evolution of knowledge ; something in the seeming yielding 
of civilisation before barbarism; and in the bounds pre- 
scribed to ambition, from the general failure of attempts to to 
colonise this continent ;—Africa, under various guise, having 
been always sending forth streams of population, and at tthe 
same time prohibiting a return. 
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doubtless introduced from the westward ; for its herbaceous habit 
does not accord with the natural vegetation, 

“Amaranthus tricolor, cultivated and naturalised, 

Urticac. incert, a thick-stemmed low tree, growing along the 
coast, and clearly indigenous, Tt had been introduced into Tonga~ 
taboo, where it was seen planted. 

cireinait, growing in wild situations on the mountains of 
Ovolan, and seen Sealey at Tongataboo. 

“Temka, «pelos ahowsding in tha tae pons; and possibly 
introduced. 

Dioscorea aculeata, abundantly cultivated. The root has a 
tenacious bark, and differs in consistence from the Common Yam. 
—Roots of the D. aculeata, were seen in the market at Sooloo. 

Panicum, a third species, naturalised in the cultivated ground. 

Andropogon schanantius, the Lemon-gras; planted ‘around the 
cabins of the natives, 

aria, a species near E. capitatus, frequent in wet places, 
and possibly introduced with taro culture.* ® 


* A more full account of the localities of the above-mentioned plants will 
be found in the annexed Table, And in place of adding thereto a column, 
I will here specify such of the domestic animals and plants of Polynesia as 
appear to have been known ia Eoyrr prior to the voyage of Columbus. T ean 
enumerate only : 


The house fly Solanum nigrum 
The domestic fowl Ricinus communis 
The pig Colocasia esculenta (7) 
‘The domestic dog ‘Mura sapientum 


Abrus precatorius (the seeds) Digitaria sanguinale (?) 
Lagenaria vulgaris, Eleusine Indica 
Eclipta Coix lachryma 


| 
| 
| 
Cardiospermum heliencabum | Cocos nocifera (the ruit) 
i 
| 
Capsicum frutescens | Saccharum officinale, 
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‘Solanum melongena, Fgg-planta are abundant at Mocha, 


where they bear their name, “ bedingan. 
‘Solanum tuberosum, ‘The potatoes seen at Mocha and at Mus- 
cat, had been imported from 


Bombay. 
Geymum. Bundles of this, and of various other odorous 


Ficus religiosa, the pipul tree ; in the Banian garden at Muscat. 

Cocos nucifera: is Ps ‘be cultivated “in netncoror country, 
back of Muscat.” Some stocks were seen at Mocha. 

Phamniz dactylifera, "The Muscat dates aro of superior quality, 
and form an article of export to the United States, and also, 
‘through the Baniang, into East Africa, 

Hyphane coriacea, the Doum palm ; planted in the vicinity of 
Mocha, for the sake of the leaves, which are used for making 
mata, 

Pandanus odoratissimus, cultivated in the environs of Mocha, 
for the sake of the odorous flowers, which are regularly old in 
the market. 

Musa sapientum, bananas ; common in the market at Mocha, 
but they seemed to be rare at Muscat. 

Allium cepa, onions ; common in the market at Mocha, and I 
saw some under cultivation. 

Polyanthus tuberosa, ‘The flowers strung together, and also 
those of some allied plants, are sold in the market at Mocha, 

Saccharum oficinate, sugarcane (the stems rather small), 
observed in the market at Muscat. 

Hordewn vulgare, barley (a. young crop), waa seen under culti- 
vation in the environs of Mocha, 

‘Sorghum vulgare, is the principal grain of Southern Arabia, and 
the stems, also, are used extensively for feeding cattle. ‘The plant 
bears its indian name, “ juari.” 

Eleusine Indica, er with 

Pennisetum, and other coarse grasses, are regularly cultivated 
at Muscat for feeding cattle, 

Further details might be given from a new source of informa- 
tion which now begins to be available—from the direct evidence 
of ancient writings and monuments, But I shall remark, only, 
that the Himyaritio relies discovered in Yemen, contain repre~ 
sentations of the camel and of a tame bird (possibly intended for 
the pigeon) ; and that the mere presence of figures of living 
objects indicates a date anterior to the Muslim conversion, 
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Persians, the Modorn, 247, 966. 
936, 282 5 
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Sheep, Imown vin the Monomoy 
204; the Somali variety, 
216, $6 235; sheer sheep, known to the 
‘MKuaG, 225 ; sheep of the Dek- 
kan, 273; a peculiar variety, 
figured on the most ancient 
Heyptian monuments, $15, 860; 
jeep, introduced into Oregon, 
820; into the Polynesian Islands, 
339; figured on the Indian monu- 
ments, 360. 

Sbortsightedness at the Tarawan 
coral group, 62; at the Feejee 
Telands, 170. ig 

‘Shoshones, o Snake Tribe, 112. 

Siamese, 137, 292. 

Bolly vinlted, 300. ie 

ioyos angulata, 834, 938, 

sas 327, 383. 

—'’ a double flowered variety, 324, 
333, 

abutilon, 406. 

mutica, 405, 
inosa, 405, 


5 
Sikhs, 247, 
Sikirwashi, of East Africa, 225. 
Sikligur, 279. 

Silk-worms, introduced into the 
‘Hawaiian Islands, 96; into the 
Mediterranean countries, 398, 

Siegesbeckia Orientalis, 328, 385,338, 

Simpson, T. Bockford, his account 
of Pleasant Island, quoted, 62. 

Sinapis, mustard, 386, 

Sindians, 247, 265, 267. 

Singapore visited, 152, 135, 178, 181, 
185, 209, 210, 228, 242, 245, 2473 
diversity of races at, 283, 

Sioux Tribe, 36. 

Siser of Varro, 397, 

Sium sisarum, the skirret, 397, 

Siva, worship of, 277, 280, 359. 

Skin lodges seen in Interior Oregon, 


shiret, see Sium sisarum. 

Slavery among the Chinooks 19; 
among the Muslims, 191, 196, .98, 
206, 211, 268. 

Slings used by the Fuegians, 10; 
by the ancient Peruvians, 13; not 


Ohio, 87. 
Snake, or Shoshone Tribe, 112. 
Mountains of Northern Ore 
gon, 21, 24, 26, 31. 

Seohili, 8 Muslim nation of Bast 
‘Africa, 192; their ‘the 
‘medium ofcommercial intercourse 
along the coast, 192, 287; their 
trading excursions into the inte- 
rior, 197, 199, 201. 

Socotra, natives of, 265. 

Soil and territorial surface of three 

principal kinds, 4. 
Salle, their different qualities, dis- 
ed by Polynesians, 81. 
Solanum, $81, $96, $48, 966, 
peeudocapsicum, 402. 

Tepandum, 828, 885, 

aviculare, 385, 388, 

dulcamara, 392, 

tuberosum, see Potato. 

nigrum, 317, 318, $25,332, 
385, 343. 

melongena, the eggplant, 
821, 848, 352, 366, 401. 

Iycopersicum, the tomato, 
see Lycopersicum, 

Solomon Islands, or New Georgia, 
17. 

Somali, 218, 215; writers and 
learned men, among them, 218, 

Sonchus, 343. 

oleraceus, 820, 335, 338, 
348, 894, 

Soolog, island of, in the East Indies, 
127 j nogrilloes of Sooloo, 179 
diversity of races at, 283. 

Sophora, 364. 

Sorghum, the dourra or juari, $48, 
852, 868, 399. 

Southern Hemisphere, the climate 
of, 9, 10; its aboriginal tribes 
compared, Td. 

Southern Ocean, tempestuous, 9, 76. 


‘White race, 231; its first: fr 
in Egypt, 214; origin 9. 

‘Winnebago tribe, 86. 

Wolf, tho Coyota of California, 106, 

etfs Australian wol, 148 
00) ‘guanaco made into yarn 
by the natives of Good-success 
Bay in Terra del Fuego, 11; of 
the mountain goat, woven into 
blankets by the Chinooks, 17. 

Woven cloth known to the ancient 
Peruvians, 18; blankets manufao- 
‘tured by the Chinooks, 17. 

‘Wreaths, a favourite ornament with 

some- 


‘Writing, the nearest approach to, 
among the Polynesians, 77; anti- 
quity of the art, 370. 

‘Wyse, or mercantile caste of Hin- 
doos, 271. 


x 
Xanmurox stramarium, $43, 405, 
x. 


‘Ygorotes of Luzon and Palawan, 
48, 127. 

Yoktan, or Kahtan Arabs, 262, 264, 

Yookulty, or Nootka tribe, 17, 20. 

‘Yucatan, antiquities of, 86. 

Yunoca, 409, 

‘Yuohi language, 287. 


Tesiding 
there, 190 ; Zansibar visited, 192, 
267; the of Zansibar, 
1097; diversity of races at, 264. 

Zapania nodiffors, 405. 

Zea mays, 408; among ancient Paru- 
‘vian relics, 18; ite cultivation in- 
troduced into New Zealand, 78 ; 
‘tradition respecting its cultiv 
tion in Mexico, 1185 maise recog 
nised by some ese, 117; 
calration of in the East indi, 
196 ; in East Africa, 200, 208, 849; 


‘Yax, or mountain bullock of Thibet, | Zingil 


‘Yellow, the favourite oolour with the 
‘Malayans, 46, 


Zingiber rerumbet, 825, 836, 
Zizyphus, 847, 851, 364. 
lotus, 868, 375. 


oclagealcotderations, 11. 
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